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When I was a little, mischievous, restless body, always where | ought 
not to be, and hearing what I never ought to have heard, we chanced to 
have a half-witted boy in the house, whose destitute condition as an or- 
phan, without friends or relations, excited the pity of all the grown-up 
part of the family. They regarded him with much the same kind of 
feeling as the Irish cherish for those whom they call “ naturals,’ and 
which in the early days of primitive New England, was also prevalent 
with respect to those little-favored children of nature. But to me he 
was a@ mine of wonderful and strange things; a magazine of curious aud 
fear-inspiring tales, ready at all times to explode for my special and pri- 
vate amusement. To meherelated his weird fancies by the bright 
fireside on cold winter nights, when the wind without howled around 
the gables of the old house in mournful accompaniment. Many times 
did I retire to my bed in the dark, the ghosts which he had conjured up 
stealing behind me with noiseless tread, or peeping out of odd corners 
whenever I ventured to look from beneath the blankets which,in my first 
terror, | had drawn closely enough over my head to suffocate me. And 
still as we together wandered out beneath the clear blue skies of spring 
to pick the cowslip or seek for the meadow lily, or amid the lowering 
skies of a summer's sudden thunder gust, he babbled on of “ nineteen’ 
millions of flowers far more heautiiul than these, which he had plucked 
in by-gone years, on distant hills—in sunny vales; or of “nine” hundred 
cannons belching forth death and destruction, which he himself had 
pointed at twenty “nine” thousand wicked men; the, to him, magical 
number of “ nine” ever holding the foremost place. It is in sooth, a 
magical number, as we ofthe nineteenth century can prove; and more 
especially we, the teachers, in this year of our Lord, 1860. For, is there 
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an “ology” or an “ometry,” a science or an art—from certain geology (?) 

with its principles and laws so clearly defined that all whorun may read 

—to uncertain trigonometry, with its sharp angles and crooked lines— 
that we are not called upon to dilute into materials fit for the intellectual 
digestion of the rising generation. It was not the idiot boy, the com- 
panion of my childhood, that first discovered the wonder-working charm 
hid in the compass of those four cabalistic letters! Ohno! There have 
been idiots enough since his time todream his dreams of ends without 

means, and means without ends; who make cause effect and effect 

cause, until the final cause is entirely lost sight of. The children of thi: 

nineteenth cycle learn their letters in play ; are flattered into a know] 

edge of a“ ninth” of the multiplication table; bribed into mastering a 
twenty “ninth” of English Syntax; in short, are coaxed into acquiring 
the “ nine” hundredth part of anything useful, returning only to whole 
numbers when the frippery of superficial accomplishments or a smattering 
of adozen sciences and arts,with which they will probably have nothing to 
doin after life,is to beattended to. And when we have so befogged their 

intellects and beclouded their perception that.not one ciear idea ever 
penetrates the gloom, we complain that in this age of progression, this 
“ nineteenth” century, there are so few great minds, such a paucity of 
talent. We fill the garden of the mind so full of odds and ends that 
not one vigorous plant has room to struggle up and give its perfume to 
the breeze. We omit tolay the foundation of an education broad and 
deep, by means of a thorough understanding ofsuch axioms as lie at the 
base of all knowledge; so that if a child chances to develop some taste 
or talent for a particular branch of science or literature, he finds him- 
self, at an age proper for the pursuance of it, utterly helpless to do so, 
for want of such an acquaintance with first principles as will enable him 
to devote his time to his favorite study. 

If he would be an author, he can never be sure that his syntax is 
correct; his style not sophomoric, or his English “ undefiled.” The first 
book he inflicts upon the public,is mercilessly reviewed, and he may 
consider himself fortunate if he is not referred to his speller and advised 
to con that book , much neglected in this “ nineteenth” century. If he 
is sensible as well as sensitive, he reflects, “I must begin over again ;” 
and so his best years are spent in acquiring what he should have become 
perfectly familiar with in boyhood. And with all this even, he never 
attains the full stature of a man among men of note, a peer amidst his 
peers. He is a legitimate product of the present age. If another would 
be an orator, whether at the pulpit or the bar, he tries in vain to enlist 
the attention of his hearers. His most earnest appeals are unheeded ; 
his most finely rounded periods fall flat upon the ear; the wandering 
eye, the listless attitude, the half-suppressed yawn, too plainly tell that 

- he has missed his yocation. And why? Not because of any inherent 
incapacity, for his style is faultless and his reasoning conclusive. It is 
because of indistinct and hurried or monotonous and drawling tones, 
it is because of a raging and tearing manner, in which pulpit cushions 
and gilt edged Bibles are “ nowhere ;” or of a regular see-saw movement, 
so uniform that with a stop-watch, one might tell the exact moment 
when the right arm would go up and the left arm down. 

Should he inguire of some intelligent friend how it comes that he fails 
so completely, can we not all divine his answer! “ My dear sir, your 
clocution is awfui! your vowels are inarticulate sounds; your tones are 


nasal alone; you roar where you should coo, and you whisper where 


you should storm.” But stop! methinks I hear an indignant protest 
striving to make itself heard both on my right and on my left. Th: 
Professor of Belles Lettres says, “ My pupils have been through the Latin 
Grammar, Blair's Rhetoric, Kame’s Elements, Allison on Taste, &c.,” 


“and mine,” wrathfully interrupts the Professor of Elocution, “ have la- 
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vored for days,vide Mandeville, Russell, &c., &c.,on the sound of a single 
letter. Why, what do you call proper instruction? It is the glory of 
this “nineteenth” century to have produced Professor Wind, who can 
give you either the grunt of the parent porker, or the squealof her 
hungry offspring, without the enunciation of a single! syllable; who can 
spit you an “sh” or grinyouan “f” and yet speak neither letter.” 
Most potent and reverend seigniors, I deny it not. 

But amid all your Analysis,have you ever bethought you of Synthesis? 
You are very good at taking apart; can you, or do you as successfully 
put together? ‘And this also have we not left undone,” respond in 
chorus, my redoubtable friends. “Have we not required weekly compo- 
sitions on the most exalted of themes, viz: ‘Men’s maxims as compared 
with the theology of the New Testament, from boys of eighteen! Have 
we not spent hours in teaching them to disclaim ‘sink or swim, live or 
die,survive or perish,’ with all the appropriate tonesand gestures! Veri- 
ly, it seemeth unto us that we are unjustly accused. Have we not pre- 
scribed essays on the ‘ Progress of English Literature,’ to misses of fif- 
teen, and have they not acquitted themselves most creditably at our 
annual examinations? Truly the business of instructionisa most thank- 
less, unappreciated task, even by those who should know better.” 

Again am I compelled to answer, “I deny it not; itis even so. We 
have all exacted the full tale of bricks, though the straw has been want- 
ing. That is it exactly; it is just that and nothing more; raven like, | 
iterate and reiterate, just that and nothing more. Oh, of this great and 
crying evil we are all aware, and yet there is not one of us who does not, 
more or less, give to it his countenance and support both by preceptand 
exemple. And why? Bear with me when I say what I know to be the 
truth,and ask your own better judgment if it be not so. We yield up 
our own deliberately formed opinions, opinions founded upon years of 
study and practice, to the opinion of the public ; of that public which has 
never given one hour's serious, dispassioned, enlightened attention to 
the subject of our peculiar labors, simply because that public is composed 
principally of those who have no practical knowledge of that subject. 
rhey tell us, itis true that certain things should be done.” 

We read educational papers; we have children, we know what they 
ought to learn. We know thatin this “ nineteenth” century, there are 
new and easier ways by which to reach the “ Hill of Science,” than when 
we set out on our journey. Zhen the old stage-coach was in use; now we 
have cars; then, there were miry roads and bottomless sloughs to floun- 
der through; now there are railroads which make mountains and valleys 
alike a plain. 

Our children haveso many advantages superior to what we had, that 
they must of necessity, advance, (how | hate the word) faster than we 
did. Besides, we pay out so much more money than our fathers did for 
education, that the thing ought to be done in less time. If it is not, the 
teacher is to blame; we will send him adrift and getone better “ posted” 
in the improvement of the “nineteenth” century. As a woman once 
said to me—‘‘ Your method of hearing Arithmetical and Grammatical 
rules gone over and over so much, until every little word, which is of no 
consequence anghow, is put just in the place where you want it, and until 
every little guirkume is understood, it is too slow for me. It may all be 
very well for those whe have money enough and time enough to spend 
in order to afford to become Literari; but my daughter wants tobe a teach- 
er, She ain't got no time to lose ; she’s got her livin to airn,and I know ther's 
wore easier Ways than there used to be, only you are too much of an Old 
logie to know ‘em.” Now this woman was a mantua-maker, and'a 
soodone. She was energetic, prudent, and even sensible when her own 
particular calling was concerned, and had reared and educated (accord- » 
ing to her notions) a large family, on very scanty means. She was con 
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sidered quite an oracle among her neighbors, and with them my char- 
acter as an instructor was fixed from that day. Suppose that I had em- 
ployed this same woman to fit a dress for a member of my family, and 
had insisted upon her taking in a little here,and letting out a little there; 
suppose I had persisted in having a sleeve made upside down, and a 
skirt wrong side out; and when it was finished had complained that it 
did not look as well as my neighbor Polly’s dress did. Would she not 
have replied, ‘You don’t know how to make a dress,and yet you would 
have me follow your directions. If you had left details with me, your 
garments would have suited you quite as well as Polly's.” She could 
have reasoned correctly with regard to dress-making, simply because she 
understood it ; but when it was a question of education she failed. And 
yet, to her, and to the class which she represents, we all do yield everg day 
of our lives. 

We sink our own individuality as teachers; we see real education as- 
sume a form without life or soul, and we lift up no protest; we drift with 
the current, and our end will be that of our works, deserved oblivion. Some 
of us doubtless do it because we honestly think that teaching and edu- 
cation are something essentially different, in this “ nineteenth” century 
from what it has been; that the helps to learning have been so infinitely 
multiplied that mental, moral and physical discipline are not so much 
needed as they were. But has human nature changed, in the meantime? 
Are dispositions, and tempers and capacities on the whole, any better 
than they were? There are more people in the world it is true; but is 
the average of goodness, and talent and genius any higher than it was 
once. q 

There are more poems written now than there were in David's time ; 
but are they more sublime than the strains of the “Singer of Israel?” 
There are more lawgivers now, but let them strike out the Mosaic code 
and where would society be? There are more teachers now, but who 


can point to scholars of finer culture, of more subtle reasoning powers, 
of greater intellect than were his who was “brought up at the feet of 


Gamaliel?’ “ But,” you answer me, “ these were exceptions’ 

The glory of our present age is, that the means of a good education are 
open to all. There is no such disparity in social and educational ad- 
vantages among us as there was then; the consequence is, that useful 
knowledge is so much more generally diffused among all classes as to 
give us a right to boast of this, our “nineteenth” century. It is so, | 
grant you; but does that prove that knowledge which is worth anything 
is epidemic? Does it prove that judicious training upon the now well 
known principles of intellectual growth is to be superceded by external 
contrivances, by artificial methods, by hot house forcing—in short, by 
setting aside all theories based upon ages of experience, and running 
after each new “ism” that prsents itself, to the exclusion of all system- 
atic instructions founded on certain axioms, and aiming at certain re- 
sults? For instance, will it do any good to insist upon a mechanical el- 
ocution according to certain marks called “bends,” “partial closes,’ 
“wavling slides,” &c., if we do notin the meantime seek to enable the 
scholar to understand and appreciatea fine passage, per se. And can this 
be done without comprehending clearly, first, the syntax; second, the 
rhetoric ; third, the facts, historical or scientific ;,fourth, the allusions, 
classical or otherwise, and so on, ad infinitum. Of course, the process 
must be a gradual one, and the instructor must have all these things 
before him at every step of the pupil's progress. 

Here, let me speak of the fallacy so universal, viz: that it does not 
need so much knowledge to teach young children as it does older ones. 
Such a notion, (I cannot dignify it with any other name,) is most destruc- 
tive to all true progress,and to the prevalence of it, we owe many of our 
difficulties in teaching. The qualified teacher knows that early~habits 
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are the strongest and most difficult to eradicate; he knows that careless 
andslip-shod habits in the school-room lead to careless and slip-shod hab- 
its in after life, and there is nothing he deprecates more than such. 
Against these he sets his face “like the face of a hammer,” but in most 
instances to be held unreasonably severe and strict by those who have 
no conception of the true state of the case. He sees the end from the 
beginning, and where he has a scholar from five to fifteen, no time is 
lost in undoing what has been done; the word isstill onward. But there 
is no doubt we ought to be better than those who have gone before us; 
for have we uot treasures of art, of science, of poetry, of philosophy, of 
the practical and the imaginative, the real and the fanciful, from which 
to cull? Have we not ail material comforts at hand, so that the immor- 
tal mind is under no necessity of being chained down toearth in a strug: 
gle for mere subsistence? Have we not ease and freedom of opportuni 
ties for self-culture, such as no people have ever had? Have wenota 
birthright in the fame of a long line of poets, artists and authors in all 
departments of this world’s knowledge, such as no ancient nation could 
boast of? And shall we sink down supinely and make mere sensual en 
joyments the aim and end of all our hopes and aspirations? Shall we, 
the teachers of this present generation, not have moral courage enough 
to stem this fearful current of materialism whichis sweeping us onward 
and downward? Shall we fear to speak the truth, to act the truth, because 
the so doing maycurtail some of our corporeal pleasures, some of our 
luxurious fancies, some of our besetting follies, not to say sins? Shall we 
longer set the example of making everything yield to the requisitions of 
the lower half of our nature, and teach for money alone? 

Who is there to lift up the standard of principle, of uncompromising 
duty, and show these parents and guardians, these brothers and sisters, 
nay, the children themselves,(for they appreciate the difference between 
the sycophant and the true teacher, quite as well, if not a little better 
than their elders,) that there is a motive stronger than self-interest, a 
sense of responsibility to One higher than the public; or to descend to 
meaner inducements: that we teachers, have self-respect enough to do 
what we know to beright in the face of self-denial, opprobrium and in- 
justice? Shall we, who understand so well that meat and drink and the 
wherewithal to be clothed are not the final cause of an immortal being’s 
creation, yet pander to the vitiated taste, the depraved appetite, and let 
our influence continue to swell the current of popular sensualism? 

If we prove ourselves as open to the bribing of mere materialism as 
those who neither have nor can have purer sources of action, what won- 
der that they do not heed us when we tell them theirduty? Whatwon- 
der that they should conclude us amendable to the same laws as govern 
themselves, so long as by presenting to us exactly the same motives, 
they attain precisely the same results? If by hangingout a flaming sign 
and persistently trumpeting a new discovery which shall supercede all 
other methods—nay, even contravene the very laws of mature; if by . 
eringing to the powerful, and lording it over the weak ; if by ministering 
to the follies and vices of mankind, the charlatan in any profession suc 
ceeded in amassing to himself the goods of this “ nineteenth” century, 
shall we demean ourselves to be quacks also? Shail we play, first into 
the hands of the publisher who offers a certain per cent., upon theintro- 
duction of a particular class of text-books into a school; secondly, inte 
the hands of the trustees or directors for fear of losing our situations; 
thirdly, into the hands of the pupils themselves, lest in offending them, 
we incur the displeasure of their friends, and all with the same end in 
view. Not the discharging of our daily duty in the fear of God, with 
sole reference to the highest good of the scholar? Oh, no; but for the 
“loaves and fishes!” What wonder that a father should address such a 
note as this to the principal ofa private school? “If you do thus and 
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thus again, I shall take my child from your school,” or to an instrnctor 
in the public schools, “I will prosecute you for daring to lay hands on 
my boy.” In both cases, perhaps, the teacher had but endeavored 
faithfully to discharge the trust committed to him, without fear or favor, 
making no distinction between the offspring of the pauper and the son 
of the millionaire. The man naturally concludes that as he should not 
like tolose money by displeasing a customer,and submits to all his caprices 
without remonstrance, so the teacher will and ought to succumb in view 
of the same all-powerful motive. 

From his stand-point me which he is searcely responsible, as he has 
had no opportunities of learning better) this is the most effectual meth- 
od of securing what he deems proper instruction in the proper way. 
Neither is he mistaken, for is it not the glory of this “ nineteenth” cen- 
tury that wemake everything “ pay?’ Have I stated the case too broad- 
ly? Have I colored the picture with hues stolen from Rubens? Can we 
as a class deny that we are, in by far too many instances, satisfied with 
joining in the universally egotistical outcry of the “ progress of the age,” 
without stopping to ask ourselves, “it it real progress? Do we contribute 
what we should and as we should to the best good of those under our 
care, and by a reflex influence, to that of the parents who, not having 
had our advantages, need instruction of this sort as much as their chil- 
dren do that peculiar to theirage and circumstances? Do we perform 
this in such a way as to commend ourselves and our motives to the dull- 
est intellect? All people cannot understand the arts and sciences ; but 
all can, and in most instances all will finally jappreciate that course of 
conduct which shows them conclusively that, n the words of an apostle 
“we seek not theirs but them.” 

So long as we are not true to ourselves, how can we hope to exalt and 
purify and enlighten the aims of those who see in us but the operation 
of the same sordid motives, the same ignoble desires above or beyonii 
which they cannot soar, unless we show them the way? It involves a 
life of Spartan self-denial ; a toilsome, weary, unsatisfying career, if we 
look but to the present, the gross, the earth, which muststill be earthy 
But if we place our aspirations upon better things then these; if we live 
as they who know of purer founts than those whieh Fame or Power can 
cause to springfrom the marah of this world’s wilderness—of diviner 
mannar than the aliments of bloated Pride or brute Sensuality, ther 
shall we have worthily fulfilled our destiny, and “many shall rise up tc 
call us blessed.” ' 





WHAT CONSTITUTES SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


BY MISS M. J. ©RAGIN. 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


I remember of reading some time ago, an old Catholic legend of St. 
Christopher, a giant, who, preferring to serve the Lord actively, rather 
than by fasting and prayers, was directed to a dangerous mountain 
torrent to give his aid to travelers in crossing. One wild stormy night 
he heard the voiee ofa little child asking to be taken over the stream 
The Saint obeyed, lifted the little one to his shoulder, and started to 
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wards the opposite shore. But the storm grew more fierce and wild, and 
the weight of the little one, which at first seemed so slight, hegan to 
press more and more heavily, and when the middle of the torrent was 
gained, the Saint said, ‘‘ Who art thou, Oh child, that thou pressest upon 
me as with the weight of a world?’ and the reply came, “ Thou sayest 
well, for thou bearest the world and him whomade it. Thy service is 
accepted. Plant thy staff and it shall blossom and bear fruit.” This 
beautiful legend designed to show that earnest active service is always 
accepted, has sometimes suggested to me another lesscn bearing upon 
the duties and responsibilities of the teacher’s profession. 

We engage in the work with enthusiasm, feeling strong to accomplish 
what we will, and so we take up the little child and move forward; but 
as we learn more of the nature of the work, the difficulties seem to thick- 
en about us—more and more heavily press the responsibilities—we are 
in darkness and cannot tell whether our exertions carry us forward or 
backward. Thenit is that we need some standard by which to measure 
our success or failure. What constitutes success in teaching? When 
may a teacher be called successful? The first requisite to any true suc- 
cess, that upon which all other success depends is, that the pupil be 
led to recognize the existence of a power to which implicit, unquestion- 
ing obedience must be yielded. There must be such a recognition as 
shall lead him when the bidding comes, to undertake severe labors, to 
deny his own wishes and inclinations. The teacher who accomplishes 
this is successful; for it is by such lessons as these that the discipline is 
afforded by which that strength and firmness are acquired which must 
be the basis of every character possessing the stamp of true nobility. And 
such training affects this alike for the strong-willed natures, and for the 
weak and vacillating. It does this for the first, by bringing the will un- 
der control, thus affording to it a directive power ; and for the weak ones 
such discipline will serve to develop the lacking strength of purpose, giv- 
ing firmness to the will, thus strengthening the whole character. The 
teacher who accomplishes this, has taken the first great step in the work 
of education. 

However, in the attainment of this object there are varying degrees 
of success, that ranking highest, which most permanently affects the 
character. The teacher who governs by mere physical force, appealing 
to no higher motive than the fears of his pupils,;may be apparently suc- 
-essful,butZonly,in appearance, for in such a state of unstable equilibrium 

10thing is really gained ; when the immediate pressure is removed, the 
reaction after this forced restraint, brings with it a more ungovernable 
lawlessness. 

Affection is a higher motive power than fear. The teacher who awak- 
ens this feeling in his pupils,and through this directsand controls them, 
will in his discipline exert a positive influence for good, for affection 
purifies character ; whatever is wrought in love will both refine and ex- 
alt. But even here the highest success is not attained; even here we 
shall fail of establishing that firm, reliable basis upon which character 
should rest, and which alone can impart to it its healthy tone; nor can 
this be supplied by any training save that which leads the mind of the 
pupil to a recognition of the great principles of right and duty, and of 
their claims upon him for unswerving obedience. 

When this is once gained everything is accomplished. A motive is 
supplied for the truest and noblest exertion, and for severest self-re- 
straint, and out of these a strong self-reliant character must grow. 

But such results are not reached at once. Unfailing care and labor, 
and unwavering patience are all requisite for the work. There must 
be also an appreciation of the difficulties to be encountered, a readiness 
to perceive the earliest efforts for self-government, and words of encour- 
agement judiciously spoken. But more potent than these influences 


~ 
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will be the living example of the teacher hourly, in every act, and even 
in the fleeting expression of the countenance witnessing for or against 
him, and far more eloquent than speech. For children have an intui- 
tive power of judging character—a clearness of perception that rarely is 
mistaken. Hence, if we would teach them these lessons of self-restraint, 
of unswerving rectitude, and of earnest unselfish devotion to right, hour- 
ly, yes momently must our lives, by their undeviating rectitude,witness 
for us. Thus working we shall so lay the foundation of a true and noble 
character that all other excellencies will come of themselves, will grow- 
out of this as naturally as the perfect plant is developed from the germ, 
and therefore the attainment of this is an indication of the truest suc- 
cess. Turn we now to the other department of the teacher's work, the 
training of the intellectual faculties. What shall be received as a mark 
of success here? In order to answer this question we tnust first under- 
stand the nature of mind and what its faculties are, and of what degree 
of development they are capable. The gardener, before he is qualified 
for his work, must know the nature of the plants he is to cultivate, the 
time required, for their growth, the size they should attain, and the na- 
ture of the blossom and fruit, else we shall find him laboring vainly to 
‘ make the oak clamber gracefully over the trellis, while the vine is left 
.. unsupported. 

To the thistle he goes for figs, and to the thornbush for grapes, and 
hence his work is but a succession of failures, and only disappointment 
attends his most honest and faithful efforts. The lesson thus afforded 
is too obvious to be missed, namely, the necessity there is of knowing 
thoroughly the nature of the human mind, and the laws which govern 
a true: and healthy development of its powers. Besides this there is 
needful a knowledge of the subject to be taught, thorough, exact and 
clear, and with this the ability to arrange and classify this knowledge, 
that it may be suited to the wants of the pupil. This is needful before 
engaging in the work. When once the field is entered, the first work 
required is the study of the individual natures with which we have to 
deal, that we may, to some extent,adapt our training to their individual 
peculiarities. Here one work isnaturally divided into two departments, 
tirst that of arousing the mind and bringing it into a working condition, 
and second, the imparting of positive instruction. The second of these 
is comparatively easy, but the accomplishmentof the first involves more 
difficulties than can be enumerated, and yet this must be the chief test 
by which our success or failure must be measured. It is here that mis- 
takes in judging of work are most likely to occur. 

What is more common than the feeling that an education is finished, 
when the pupil has a reasonably complete knowledge of the subjects 
usually pursued? That teacher who is mostsucceessful is accomplishing 
this, is popularly regarded as most eminent in the profession. But if we 
go back to the purpose of all true education, to train the mental facul- 
ties, so thata healthy development may be insured, and to strengthen 
them for vigorous action, the amount of knowledge acquired as a mea- 
sure of success, loses its relative importance. That training is most ef- 
fectual which most completely arouses the mind, givingit an impulse to 
work for itself independently. To attain this result the curiosity must 
be awakened—the desire to know, implanted and fostered, and then 
correct habits of study must be cultivated. We say that the interest of 
the pupil must be engaged in the subject of study, and this is well, yet 
do we not all know from our own experience, that no exposition of a 
subject however eloquent, can so thoroughly awaken our intesest asa 
few hours of severe study given to it. Too great effort may be made 
simply to please the pupil, until he may come to regard school as a place 
where he is to be amused, where everything is to be made so easy, that 
the ascent of the Hill of Science is made as easily as the journey to the 
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mountain summit in the steam car. The highest success is attained 
when the pupil is inspired with the love of work, so that the glow of 
satisfaction which comes when obsaacles have been surmounted is an in- 
citement to contend with others yet more formidable. Then the work 
of education is truly begun, for the powers of the mind are being devel- 
oped and strengthened, and this may be done, though comparatively 
little knowledge isacquired. Toaccomplish this peculiar wisdom is need- 
ed in giving direction and assistance tothe pupil. Very little assistance 
is usually needed, and this should be given by questioning the pupil up- 
on previous principles, until the mind discovers how the solution of the 
difficulty depends upon these principles. 

Having the mind thus thoroughly aroused, there are habits of study 
to be formed, and first in importance is the habit of accuracy. The les- 
sons assigned should be so brief that the matter ot the lesson can be fix- 
ed beyond the possibility of mistake. To test our success here, no method 
is so certain as that of examinations by written questions. Here the 
teacher may read the degree of success he has attained in legible char- 
acters, and can also discover where his own defects in teaching lie. 

Again, the pupil must be trained to habits of investigation. Almost 
any lesson will afford scope for this. The meanings of the words em- 
a, should be required. Mechanical habits of recitation must be 

roken up by rigid questioning upon the meaning of what is recited. 
Another habit of study to be formed is that of doing the work in the 
least possible time. No habit is so fatal to progress as that of indolent 
— over lessons. It destroys intellectual vitality sooner than any 
other. 

Our success here may be tested by limiting the time of preparation of 
some exercise, and then finding how much is accomplished, 

We have thus enumerated several ways in which the teacher may es- 
timate the degree of success which attends his efforts; and though these 
afford indications of the direction in which we are working, they may 
not be regarded as positive tests of success or failure. There is, indeed, 
but one test upon which we may rely with certainty, and this is afforded 
by the matured character of those now our pupils. 

For this we must wait, sowing the good seed with unsparing hand, 
sowing it everywhere, even in soil that seems sterile and unproductive, 
and we may be sure that the increase will come, for so itis promised. It 
is one of our failings that we look for immediate results, and are dissatis- 
fied if they fail to appear. Weare too much like iittle children, to-day 
sowing the seed and to-morrow plucking it up to see if it has sprouted. 
Let us remind ourselves that the seed may lie dormant for ages waiting 
the quickening influence which comes through rain and sunshine. Let 
us remember that the results which follow most immediately are not 
always those which are most permanent. It is said that the most beau- 
tiful crystals have required centuries for their formations. Let us be 
trustful and hopeful if we can, but whether we are able to attain this or 
not, let.us be resolutely persistent. We are often told of the necessity 
for cheerfulness on the part of the teacher; but this is something that 
many ofus cannot attain amid the wearying cares and petty vexations 
which seem to eat into our very life, bringing us sleepless nights, or 
haunting usin our dreams. Is there not something better than this 
hopeful courage, which can always look on the brighter side? I believe 
it is good to be discouraged at times; good to view our work on the side 
where the shadow lies ; to feel the weight of the obstacles to be overcome, 
and then use them all as motives to rouse us to more intense activity, to 
quicken us to higherand nobler efforts, and to deepen our earnestness 
of purpose. And in this.way we may do our best and most efficient 
work when'we are most disheartened; and hence it often seems to me 
that the greater danger lies in the opposite direction; from being too 
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cheerful, too ready to be satisfied with ourselves, and with our work. 

Is it not true that the feeling that our work is going on wellis one of 
the most serious hindrances to our progress? Really, we should be thank- 
ful even for failures, if they will rouse us, making us most earnest and 
devoted. 

Occasionally it is well to remind ourselves of the privilege we enjoy in 
being workers in this great field. 

Here the work itself is reward enough. If sometimes we are permitted 
to see the results of our labors, let us be grateful for it, yet willing to 
wait,dismissing all anxious questioningin regard to it. Latus remember, 
too, that no work of ours can be truly successful save that which is 
wrought from pure and noble motives. That alone will stand in 
the day when all earthly work is tested. Who among us can so abide 
that test as to receive the welcome, “Well done good and faithful 
servant.” 





POWERS OF TEACHERS CONSIDERED IN THEIR LEGAL ASPECT. 


BY JAMES A, MARTLING, OF ST. LOUIS. 


q 
AN ESSAY DELIVERED BEFORE THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


I propose to treat of the teacher’s authority, in its relations to law, to 
consider its legal origin and cxtent, its legal supports and legal checks. 

I. First then, of its origin : 

1t would{seem that{there need be no doubt with regard to the source of - 
the teacher’s authority. For he is virtually an agent of the public. In 
this State, and in very many others, his office is created by statute. He 
receives appointments at the hands of the civil authorities. His quali- 
fications are defined by law. His place of business is provided at 
public expense. His remuneration is in whole, or in part, derived from 
a public fund, which is received into, and disbursed from the treasury 
of the State, by virtue of statutory enact-ment. 

Now ail this is more than a recognition and sanction of the relation- 
ship of teacher and pupil such as is made by those of husband and wife, 
parent and child, master and servant, and guardian and ward. It is 
more than the special legislative protection which is sometimes granted 
to classes of artizans and handicraftsmen. Itregards the teacher as an 
ofticer of the Government. not elected directly by the people, to be sure, 
but appointed by the established authorities, as were judges until re- 
cently,and as still are members of the Cabinet,foreign ministers,postmas- 
ters and custom house officers. Clearly, then, he derives his authority 
from the organized commonwealth—from the people at large, acting in 
their organized capacity as the fountain of civil power. And itis not 
probable that there is to be found to the contrary the decision of any 
superior court. Yet, in a New Orleans justice’s court, in a recent case, 
an opposite opinion has been given. The plaintiff in this case wasa 
parent, who brought a civil action against a teacher for the unlawful 
chastisement of his son, aged sixteen. Damages claimed were one 
thousand dollars. It appeared in evidence that the father had forbidden 
the teacher to punish the boy, and that notwithstanding, punishment 
had been inflicted,and wtth aferule. The court instructed the jury: 
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Ist. That the only power possessed by a teacher over a pupil is dele- 
gated to him by the parent, (mark, not by the commonwealth,) and that 
power to punish may be wholly withheld by the parent, or, if granted at 
all, may be withdrawn by him at his discretion. 

2d. That no parent is authorized to punish corporally a child over 
fourteen, and of consequence, can delegate no such power. 

3d. That under any circumstances a ferule is an improper instrument 
of punishment. Under these instructions the jury rendered a verdict 
for plaintiff, assessing damages at one dollar. The case was not ap- 

ealed. 
P {tis more than probable that the instructions in this case were based 
upon the Roman civil law, which, and not the English common law, is 
the foundation of Louisiana jurisprudence. 

It is, however, possible that the opinion upon the first point rested 
upon an allusion to the szbject which is found in Sir William Blackstone. 
The commentaries speak thus: 

“He (the parent) may also delegate part of his parental authority, 
duriug his life, to the tutor or schoolmaster of his child, who is then in 
loco parentis, and has such a portion of the power of the parent commit- 
ted to his charge, viz: that of restraint and correction, as may be nezes- 
sary to answer the purposes for which he is employed.” 

It is plain enough that if these words of Blackstone’s were the foun- 
dation of the dictum that “ the only power possessed by a teacher is that 
delegated to him by the parent.” the Justice was in error, for the point 
here stated is only that a teacher may receive authority from a parent, 
and not that a parentis the chief or the sole source of such authority. 
On the other hand there is good reason for believing that Blackstone's 
reference here is to private tutors, and to teachers of private schools, 
and not at all to public school teachers, for the common school system 
is not known in Britain, and the great majority of English institutions of 
learning are independent of the Government. 

II. A treatment of the extent of the teacher’s authority involves a 
consideration of its nature, its legal subjects and its legal instruments. 

In its nature,the teacher's authority is,during its continuance, absolute. 
Ve is legislator, executive and judge in hislittlerealm. He is autocrat, 
lord paramount. Relatively to the commonwealth, there are checks 
upon this authority, but relatively to the pupils there are none. To 
command is the teacher's prerogative; to be obeyed is his right. He 
stands not only in /oco parentis, but to a certain extent in /oco civitatis also. 
The term schoolmaster is falling into undeserved disuse, for it is no less 
expressive than is school teacher,of the office of the educator. He must 
be master as well as teacher. For in the common school, established 
authority is in order to instruction. It must come first, is its necessary 
chronological antecedent. 

At the risk of irrelevance, I cannot forbear to say that such power, 
over such creatures as young children—God’s children, and His care as 
well as the children of the State and of their parents, enfolding in their 
little souls so much of glorious promise—themselves so plastic, so im- 
pressible, so fragile,as that a word may often mould or crush them—such 
power over such subjects may well demand and secure all the prudence, 
the forbearance, the hopeful patience, the self watchfulness, and, why 
should [ not add, the Christian prayer for divine restraint and guidance, 
which the best an‘ most angelic of us all uses or may use. Else shall 
the teacher be in danger of becoming a despot anda tyrant—a perverter 
and destroyer of children, instead of a former and an educator of 
them. 

The legal subjects of the teacher’s are all his pupils. It is expected of 
him that his requirements will be impartial, and in their tenor and pur- 
vose will bear upon all alike. Neither age nor sex seems an exemption 
‘vom the control of school law. 
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Accordingly, in the State of Maine, in the case of Stevens vs. Fassett, 
it was decided that “If one over twenty-one years of age voluntarily at- 
tends a town school, and is received as a scholar by the instructor, he 
has the same rights and duties, and is under the same restrictions and 
liabilities as if within the age of twenty-one years.—[14 Shep. 266. ] 

So where a parent sends his child asa pupil to a private school, the 
legal presumption would be that he consents to the ordinary regimen of 
the school, a presumption, which, however, might be set aside by evi- 
dence of special contract. 

But in the public schools there can be absolutely no exceptions. The 
individual parent can withdraw no authority from the teacher, except 
by the withdrawal of his child; and in those circumstances, where the 
child’s attendance is compulsory, the parent has not even this modicum 
of power. 

And yet the teacher is not obliged to instruct every child that offers. 
Something is left to his discretion. A child affected with contagious dis- 
ease, or one known to be incorrigibly vile, certainly should not be re- 
ceived by him. In the publicschools of St. Louis, this discretion rests 
first with the School Board, and may or may not be conferred by them 
upon the individual teacher. Doubtless the same rule prevails elsewhere. 
In Massachusetts it has been decided that “ the teacher of a town school 
is not liable to an action by a parent for refusing to instruct his chil- 
dren.” [Spear vs. Cumming, 22 Pick. 224 Mass.] But this decision 
does not seem to forbid such action against the School Board, otherwise 
the parent would be cut off from all redress, however great his ag- 
grievance. : 

It is possibly still a question whether a teacher would be legally justi- 
fiable from an attempt to chastise an adult; who, although disobedient, 
should insist upon remaining in the school. Expulsion in such case 
would undoubtedly be warranted, and the teacher would defend suc- 
cessfully the use of so much violence as might be necessary for that 
purpose. 

But,although the subjects of the teacher's authority are legally all his 
pupils, yet the increase of that authority involves the use of the utmost 
prudence. Public sentiment would not ordinarily sustain, and conse- 
quently jurors would not, the teacher, who, under almost any con- 
ceivable circumstances, should inflict chastisement upon an adolescent 
female. It is hardly neceesary to add, that in this publicsentiment and 


jurors have the hearty sympathy of all true teachers. 


In the case of a male, the feeling is quite the reverse. His adoles- 
cence would be regarded as an aggravation of a perverse infraction of 
school law, and would go far to justify the teacher in the use of the ut- 
most severity. 

What constitutes a lawful instrument of punishment seems to depend 
very much upon custom and upon attending circumstances. The New 
Orleans Justice decided that a ferule was an improper instrument. 
Other localities have the horror of the rattan. Yet in St. Louis both of 
these seem to have the sanction of custom and the implied consent of 
the authorities for their use, and a teacher would probably justify their 
use in court. In many communities punishment with the hand would 
be esteemed brutal, and yet there is really no other instrument which is 
somild. It is the earliest and often the only one used by the gentlest 
of mothers. The objections to it no doubt grow out of the danger of its 
indiscreet use. 

A young teacher in Ohio was pertinaciously disobeyed by a lad of fif- 
teen, nearly grown, who was physically the teacher's equal and perhaps 
something more than his equal, and who had. acquired an unenviable 
reputation by an assault upon the instructor of the previous winter. A 
few words passed, and the boy angrily shook his fist at the teacher. The 
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latter instantly leaped upon the seat behind the boy, and holding him 
with his knees and feet, struck his cheeks repeatedly with alternate fists. 
The boy was subdued. The father threatened prosecution on the ground 
that the teacher had no right to use the hand as an instrument of pun- 
ishment. Whether there is a statute establishing such a rule,or whether 
the father’s opinion grew out of custom recognized by judicial decision, 
I am unable to say. 

The general principle assumed seems to be that the law will recognize 
the teacher's authority as paramount; that in the establishment of that 
authority something shall be left to his discretion, and that the instru- 
ment of its enforcement may be of whatever character shall best secure 
the end. 

In the case of Stevens vs. Fassett, to which allusion has already been 
made, the Court held that “ where a scholar in school hours, places him- 
self in the desk of the instructor, and refuses to leave it on request of 
the master, such scholar may be lawfully removed by the master; and 
for that purpose he may immediately use such force, and call to his as- 
sistance such aid from any other person as is necessary to accomplish 
the object, without the knowledge or direction of the superintending 
school committee ; and the case is the same if the person removed is not 
a scholar, but a person having no right in the school.” 

And should a pupil resist with violence, a moderate chastisement, if he 
were of such an age as to render resistance dangerous, unques- 
tionably by the common law the teacher would be justified in repelling 
the assault with any agencies whatever; for resistance to the teacher is 
resistance to the power which appoints him, and can nomore be justified 
than resistance to a policeman or sheriff. 

But there is one class of instrumentalities which seem open to no le- 
gal interference. Those gentle measures which are called moral suasion 
are not apt to breed lawsuits. And those other measures, not so gentle, 
which are only a quasi moral suasion,detention at recess and after school, 
a compulsory position on the floor by the long hour, these and their nu- 
merous kindred the public often prefers tothe rod and rattan, and 
the wise teacher will note the fact. 

[f a teacher punish in passion, it might raise a presumption against 
him, even though the punishment were itself moderate. On the other 
hand achastisement inflicted in kindness, even should the consequence 
be serious, would have no presumption against it. 

Punishment in private, although often desirable, is, in some localities, 
wholly forbidden. Morally, it may be good policy ; legally,itis bad. A 
young rowdy, punished as he deserves, retaliates by becoming a prose- 
cuting witness, and the teacher is helpless. The shrewder procedure, 
where difficulty is apprehended, is to detain a few sensible boys and 
punish in their presence. 

The power to detain pupils after school, though not conferred by stat- 
ute, has so much of reason to support it, that a teacher who should re- 
sort to it would probably be sustained by the courts. 

Ill. Let us next consider the legal supports and safeguards of the 
teacher’s authority. 

itis of no little consequence to him that his wages are secured by law, 
and are thus beyond the whim of any who may fancy himself aggrieved 
by his action. 

And as in case of suit,his legal qualification for his position is liable to 
be called in question, his certificate may well be considered as an impor- 
tant safeguard both of his wages and of his authority. The conditions 
on which this shall be given are defined by statute. Once given it is 
not to be assailed. Thus it has been decided that “The certificate of a 
majority of the Superintending School Committee of a town produced 
by the schoolmaster to the agent employing him, is a valid certificate, 
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although that majority did not act together in the examination.” [Ste- 
vens vs. Fassett.] The purport of this decision seems to be that their 
signatures are to be taken as evidence of theif harmony of action. 

And “ where the teacher of a District School, without the use of any 
fraudulent or improper means upon his part, has obtained a certifi- 
cate of his qualifications in due form, from the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools for the town, it is no defence of an action brought by the 
teacher against the district to recover his wages, that the certificate was 
granted without any examination having been in fact made by the Su- 
perintendent.” This isa Vermont decision. And the same court in 
another case held, “that in action brougnt by aschool teacher against a 
school district, to recover pay for having taught the district school, evi- 
dence that a majority of the votes in the dictrict were dissatisfied with 
the plaintiff, and that the plaintiff and prudential committee, who em- 
ployed the plaintiff, knew this at the time the plaintiff was employed, 
is inadmisable.” [Mason vs. Sch. Dis. No. 4 in Brookfield, 20 Vt. (5 
Wash.) 487.] 

And in the same case, it appearing that “a teacher contracted to in- 
struct a district school during a specified time, and during the time he 
was absent two days at one time, without the previous consent of the 
Prudential Committee, but it appeared that he had sufficient reason in 
both instances for so doing, and that the Prudential Committee, when 
the case was made known to him, was entirely satisfied, it was held that 
the teacher was entitled to recover pay for the time during which he 
actually taught, at the same rate of compensation agreed upon for the 
entire time.” , 

And the teacher is further protected in the exercise of his authority, 
by the security which is given to the claim of the school to the school 
building, as against owners of other claimants, during the term of his 
employment. For it has been decided that “a trustee ofthe owners of a 
building leased to the directors of schools, is liable in trespass, for an en- 
try before the expiration of the term, although the public school has no 
funds, and the teacher has not been examined for that year, if such 
teacher has a certificate, and has been examined on a previous occasion. 
{Kingsley vs. Sch. Directors, 2 Barr 28.] 

But the law especially guards the teacher against any impertinent in- 
terference with his function by any third person. 

No parentis at liberty to meddle with the school discipline. He may 
demand of the teacher at any time the restoration of his child to paren- 
tal control, but while the child remains connected with the school, the 
parent's authority exists in abeyance to that of the teacher. 

And not only is the individual parent precluded from all improper 
interference with the school, but the entire district are as powerless as 
the individual. In the case of Mason vs. School District No. 4, in Brook- 
field, (2 Vt. 5 Wash. 487,) the court announced the doctrine that “ the 
power of employing and dismissing teachers in school districts is by law 
vested in the Prudential Committee, (corresponding to the School Board 
in this city, and to Trustees and Directors elsewhere,) and the district 
have no power over the subject. A teacher who is employed by the 
Prudential Committee to teach the school, is entitied to all the benefit of 
the contract, unless he have relinquished it or been guilty of some dere- 
liction of duty or failure to perform his part of the contract. The dis- 
trict have no power by vote to annul the contract.” 

There can be little doubt that this is the true doctrine, and that a sim- 
ilar decison would be given in any court in the United States, 

But to a certain extent even the Trustees are powerless. They are 
bound by their contract. And the decision has been given “That the 


Trustees of a school district have no power to dismiss a teacher holding 


a certificate, without cause, and against his consent, b:fore the expira- 
tion of his contract.” [Finch vs. Cleveland, 10 Barb. Sup, Ct. 290. 
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Thus careful is the law to guard the teacher in the prudent exercise of 
his appropriate functions, securivg to him the benefit of his certificate, 
supporting his just claim to his wages, protecting the building which he 
occupies against unwarrantable entry, and guarding him against all im- 
pertinent interference on the part of individual parents, of whole dis- 
tricts combined, and even of the Directors, who are his employers, and 
to whom he is immediately responsible. And although, 


“In the polluted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice,’’ 


and a man of wealth, such as was the murderer of Butler, may not re- 
ceive his deserts, yet such cases will be rare,and the teacher may dis- 
charge the duties of his station with absolute fearlessness, confident that 
in the faithful exercise of such wisdom as he possesses, the law of the 
land will not fail to sustain him. 

As law regards the chief magistrate as the representative of the digni- 
ty of the State—the judge as the embodiment of the majesty of justice— 
the minister at the altar as the exponent and symbolof religion—so she 
regards the teacher as the representative of the school system, and will 
not suffer that system and the civil liberties which it fosters to besmitten 
down in his person. ; 

IV. It would be both unsafe and without precedent if such powers 
as those of the teacher,so pregnant with consequences, and so support- 
ed by the authority of law, should be left without wholesome legal 
limitation. 
~ It remains to consider what these limitations are. But I shall only 
trespass upon your time to give a hint at their outline,without aiming at 
their full development. 

The teacher's power may be legally restricted in three ways: 

1. By a diminution of the powers themselves without affecting the 
subjects of them. 

2. They may be limited in their application, as for example by with- 
holding the power of discipline over pupils of a certain age; or 

3. The limitation may extend to both these particulars. 

And these limitations may be affected, 

1. By special circumstances. 

2. By contract. 

3. By Statute. And 

4. By the action of the teacher’s official supervisors. 

And a limitation to any undue exercise of his authority, not, indeed, 
a legal limitation, but a limitation of more effective and binding force 
than all these, the true teacher will find in his own self-respect, in the 
appreciation of the wants and capabilities of his pupils, in a true sympa- 
thy with the parental office, in a tender conscience, and most of all in 
that divine law which shines in the revealed word, and in which all hu- 
man law finds at once its perfect model and its highest sanction. 





THE Sux.—The sun does not shine for a few trees and flowers, but 
for the wide world’s joy. The lonely pine on the mountain-top waves 
its branches and cries, “ Thou art my sun!” and the grain ina thousand 
fields rustles in the wind, and makes an answer, “Thou art my sun!” 
So God sits in Heaven, not for a favored few but for the universe ot 
life. There is no creature so low that he may not look up with child- 
ee and say—“ My Father, Thou art mine.”—Henry Ward 

2€echer. 
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AESTHETIC EDUCATION. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE CLAY COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


BY R. 8. OSBORN, 


Mr. President—It has aptly been said that man has a world without, 
corresponding to a world within him. Is there light without? There is 
an eye within which enables him to behold it. Is there a relation exist- 
ing between material things without? There is an intellect within, by 
means of which he comprenends this relation. Is there a moral law 
without, given by the great Jehovah to man? Thereis animpulse with- 
in that tells him toobey this law. Is there an earth without which came 
from the plastic hand of the Divine Architect, and contains harmoni- 
ous sounds, proportions and colors? There is a faculty within that pre- 
pares him (man) for the enjoyment of harmony. It is to the importance 
of cultivating this faculty that we wish to call your attention; but let us 
first ascertain how 'this disideratum may be attained. 

The great law pervading every branch of education, the Polar star 
which guides the teacher along the rugged, thorny,dim path of his way, 
is that temperate action strengthens the impulses, faculties, and organs 
of the system, and that inaction weakensthem. If the muscles are to 
be developed, the educator causes the student to put forth physical ef- 
forts. If the intellect is to be cultivated, he requests him to think—to 
study, and gives him the advantages of a learnedsociety. If the morals 
are to be improved, he teaches him the elements of the moral law, re- 
quires him to be governed by principles of equity, induces him to ha- 
bitually do that which is right, and shields him from the corrupting in- 
fluence of fiction and fashion. And if taste is to be refined, he instructs 
him in music, drawing and painting—those arts which are based upon 
the eternal laws of harmony—leads him forth amidst the works of na 
ture, and bids him drink in the rich scenery, the pure pleasures which a 
thirsty soul may find there. 

Having rudely sketched the method of improving taste, we shall now 
speak more at length of ifs importance; and in order to place this part 
of the subject beyond doubt orcavil, we shall endeavor to demonstrate 
five propositions. 

Ist. Were the masses instructed in aesthetics, the expenses of living would be 
greatly reduced, and society enabled the more effectively to perform its benevolent, 
heaven-born dutics. Architecture may be adduced as an example in proof 
of this proposition. Instead of grand and imposing edifices, built accor- 
ding to the laws of harmoriy, like some of the ancients, we have the pro- 
fusely ornamented, which may, and undoubtedly do attract attention ; 
but they afford no real pleasure to the beholder. It is a rare thing in 
these days, to see edifices which satisfy the innate desires of taste; yet 
untold sums have been spent for the ornamental work on them. True 
taste, agreeing with nature, chooses that whichis simple and harmoni- 
cal; but a corrupt one, that which is gaudy, showy and costly; hence, 
were our minds refined in the school of nature instead of fashion ; were 
we to consider that drunkenness and the use of tobacco are blemishes 
truly revolting to refinement; or, in other words, were we governed by 
the principles of aesthetics millions of dollars would be saved annually. 
This sum would endow our colleges, build our churches, cducate the 
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poor, and, threading its way through the dark avenues of the city, 
would shed a gladdening beam across the path of misery that dwells an 
inhabitant there. 


2d. Were the principles of taste generally understood, the health of society 
would be improved. 

If any one doubts the truth of this let him go the outskirts of a city, 
where the ragged, lazy and filthy are herded, and see how disease revels 
there in all its glory, and how death often reigns without a rival. Let 
him visit the fair invalid, pining, wasting, fading away, and ask her the 
cause of these sighs and groans. Ah! she was oneof the votaries of 
fashion, and consumption, ever sure of its marked victims, is gnawing at 
her vitals. All who are not governed by principles of taste violate a law, 
and hence suffer the penalty attached to it. 

3d. 1t gives tone to the mind, and improves the morals of man. 

The intellect is developed by thinking, and if thought, in the aggre- 
gate, molds the character, then each individual idea stamps its own na- 
ture on thesoul. But thought has for its basis materiality ; hence it will 
correspond with the attributes of the object upon which it is exercised. 
If the subject of thought is beautiful, picturesque and lofty, the idea wil! 
be chaste, happy and dignified. On the contrary, low, disgusting ob 
jects induce corresponding affections. 

Mr. President, you have undoubtedly observed that, when viewing a 
level landscape, thought seems to creep listlessly and lazily along, like 
the streams which meander through it; but when standing at the base 
of ahigh mountain,whose top, covered with the frosts of ages, is bathed 
in the clouds, and down whose sides leaps the maddened rill, the soul is 
awakened, the mind elevated, and the feelings ennobled. You may 
have remarked, sir, while sailiag on the ocean, as the night approached, 
and the sun draped with rich, fleecy, golden clouds, sank quietly be 
neath the sparkling wave,what happy,calm feelings stole insensibly o’er 
the mind, and carried you away on the wings of imagination, to the fire 
side at home, and left you fondly lingering with the loved ones there; 
but as the winds began to howl, the billows to heave, the thunder to 
roll and the lightning to flash,the very depths of the soul were agitated. 
Grand, terrific thoughts which no language can express—no artist por 
tray—tumultuously thronged the brain. 

Russia, one of the most powerful of modern empires, has long sought 
to conquer insignificant Circassia; but then she has some magnificent 
mountains. As her inhabitants tread the lofty hill-side, they view with 
contempt the efforts of a foe to enslave those on whose minds nature has 
stamped freedom. The inhabitants ofa plain, sir, may be forced to do 
reverence to the hat of a Gestler; but never the Alpine spirit of a Trx1. 

Had we time, we would take the history of great men, of the rise and 
fall of nations, and thus exhibit in a vivid manner, the effects of taste ; 
but for the present we forbear. Let us take a familiar example, howev- 
er,to illustrate this part of the subject. There are two men, one of whom 
keeps his buildings and fences in good repair; the other suffers them to 
go to decay. The dwelling of one is surrounded with a pleasant, shady, 
lawn ; the other with logs, cast off shoes, broken down wagons, &c. The 
first will entertain you with that ease and dignity which characterizes 
the true gentleman ; but the mind of the latter will be like the old lum. 
ber amidst which he moves. 

I trust that no one will discredit this theory because the effects of taste 
are not immediately perceptible. The works of nature are often slow 
and silent, yet the result is majestic. As the insignificant coral insects 
toil in myriads for days and years without our being able to perceive 
ther progress, yet when ages shall have passed we behold the product 
of their labor—islands,mountains,mighty continents; so, though we may 
not beable to trace the daily influence of taste, yet it it is seen, ts felt when 
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years have circled away. 

Surround a child with pleasant landscapes, interspersed with umbra- 
geous trees, creeping vines, blushing flowers, murmuring fountains, and 
laughing rills; then cultivate his taste in each branch of aesthetics, and 
he will never become a black-hearted rascal. On the contrary, were he 
to grow up in some lonely by-way, surrounded with filth and covered 
with rags, while the patched window of the miserable tenement scarcely 
admits light enough to distinguish the despairing countenances of his 
friends, “the outward man would reflect the inward mind;’ for in the 
language of Shakespeare, 

‘The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds,} 
Is fit for treason, strategem and spoils. 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let not such a man be trusted. 

The other departments of taste exert an influence similar to music, 
becausejthey are governed by the same law. 

4th. Taste isan incentive to obtain knowledge; it promotes industry, and binds 
society together. 

To a professional teacher, it is needless to state, that a pupil must be- 
come interested in a study before he will make rapid advancement in 
it. Taste notonly exerts a calm and soothing influence on the mind, 
and thus prepares the student for progress ; but as the beacon glimmer- 
ing on some distant isle of the ocean, invites the mariner to brave the 
dangers of the deep, to overcome the difficulties which beset his way 
and at last enjoy the new scenes and pleasant climes discovered 
there; so taste,found in every science, lures on the weary student, pours 
an oblation of sweet incense on the altars of education, revivifies the 
sinking energies, buoys hope, and causes the flickering, slumbering fires 
of aspiration to burst forth into a meridian blaze of glory. If there is 
one earth-born spectacle more sublime than all others, it is the student 
upon whom cruel, relentless fate has placed the crushing hand of poverty. 
He grasps a round in the ladder of science,while he yet struggles to beat 
back adverse circumstances. He puts fortha spasmodic effort and climbs, 
and while buffetting the waves of adversity, yet higher ascends, until he 
has attained a position far in advance of fortune’s favorites,and placed the 
laurel wreath of fame upon his own fair brow. But let us return to the 
subject. 

Taste is also an incentive to industry; for in order to gratify it we are 
stimulated to beautify our fields and possessions. Bnt others may en- 
joy the results of our labor as well ourselves, and hence it contrasts fine- 
ly with the desire for riches. One is founded on the harmony of nature: 
the other on the lust for lucre The works of one are for the whol 
community; the other for a single individual. The warm, pure rays o! 
taste develop virtue, charity and love, thus binding the hearts and heads 
of society together into one happy fraternity; but the selfish, cold, 
freezing desire for riches fosters covetousness, deception and hatred, thus 
debasing man and rendering him a fit subject for hell. Truly do the 

- Scriptures say, “It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 

5th. Taste is the only source of true happiness. 

“Oh, happiness! our being’s end and aim, 

Good, pleasure, ease, content—whate’er they name ; 
That something still which prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we bear tolive, or dare to die; 

Which still so near ns, yet beyond us lies, 
O’erlooked, seen double, by the fool and wise ; 

Plant of celestial seed! if dropped below, 

Say in what morta! soj] thou deigns’t to grow.” 
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Pope, in these few lines, has beautifully expressed the confused ideas 
which most individvals have, relative to happiness. This confusion is 
often caused by neglecting to discriminate between happiness and rest. 
Simply freedom from care, pain and trouble, is not happiness; for were 
it so, “ the sleep that knows no waking,” would be the most felicitous 
state. Man’s aspirations are higher, nobler than reclining on the downy 
bed in luxurious repose—than the subdued, quiet, dreamy action of the 
brain—than freedom from the turmoils of passion, or the upbraidings of 
a guilty conscience. Let us remember that rest isa passive state, only 
fitting man for active enjoyment. To gratify revenge, then is not the 
inlet of happiness, because that only satisfies an unholy ambition. ‘To 
seek knowledge is not the fountain from which it wells; for in doing 
this we but quiet the cravings of nature. To do right is not its source; 
for this only stills a troubled conscience, and hence fits man for its en- 
joyment. Taste, however, comes not as answering to the clamorous calls 
of animpulse. It emanates from a purer clime and diffuses calm,serene 
and holy feelings. When an individual of refined mind, bathes himself 
in the pure, liquid light of day, and views the ever changing shades of 
color, chasing each other among the leaves of the trees, or when he feels 
the exhilerating breeze, bearing note of sweetest harmony, fan his brow, 
feelings of sweet joy spring up in his soul and woo him from earth. 
Other scenes of perfect loveliness and unsurpassed beauty—the bright 
imagery—the fairy land of his imagination—enchant his being still, and 
fill his cup with extatic bliss. This view of happiness accords with the 
theory of christianity ; for Christ speaks of man entering into his rest; that 
his past sins are to be forgiven,and the cry of a guilty conscience is to be 
hushed. After this he enters the New Jerusalem through the portals 
of death, and there enjoys forever-more that pure happiness which em- 
anates from the eternal laws of harmony. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, if an aesthetic education would lessen 
the expense of living, exert a sanitary influence, prove to be an incen- 
tive to industry, dispel the gloom of despondency, smile upo1 the 
home of dark despair,cause the dormant affections to leap with joy, bind 
the hearts of man together into a glorious brotherhood, and lead their 
aspirations heayen-ward ; if it would accomplish all, or any of that which 
1 claim for it, I ask you, is it not worthy the attention of an intelligent 
community? Will not some daring innovator immortalize himself by con- 
verting the dreary school-room into the school-boy's delightful home? Then, 
let him construct the pleasant walks and shady bowers, and plant there 
the rose and jessamine, for the little girls to admire, cherish and love, 
and thus by surrounding influences,cultivate the noblest principles of the 
soul, purity and virtue. 


<4 = 


Smatt Creatures.—Among the papers published in costly style by 
the Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, is one on the microscopic 
plants and anima!s, which live on and in the human body. It deseribes 
quite a number of insects. The animal which produces the disease 
called the “itch,” is illustrated by an engraving about half an inch in 
diameter, which shows not only the ugly little fellow’s body and legs, 
but his very toes, although the animal himself is entirely invisible to 
the naked eye. When Lieut. Berryman was sounding the ocean prepa- 
ratory to laying the Atlantic Telegraph,the quill at the end of the sound 
ingline brought up mud, which, on being tried, became a powder go 
fine that, on rubbing in between the thumb and finger, it disappeared 
in the crevices of the skin. On placing this dust under the microscope, 
it war discerned to consist of millions of perfect shells, each of which 
had Leen » living anima! 
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Gditorial Department : 
’ ni 
pi 
g All communications and business lettersshould be addressed to ‘ Mie- D 
sour! Epucator, Jefferson City, Mo.” v 
Mercer County Teacuers’ Association.— We very much like the spirit 2 
evinced by the Teachers of Mercer County; it is evident that some of the mt 
live sort are in their midst. The resolution to be found in the report of h 
the proceedings of the meeting, in this number of the Envucator, de . 
claring, “That it is the duty of every teacher, no matter how good or Y 
how poor his qualifications may be, to attend said (the Mercer county) po 
Institute, not only the better to qualify himself, but also to impart in- 8° 
struction to others of his profession,” is the correct view of the subject. a 
If Teachers’ Institutes are to accomplish any good, the well-improved as Sie 
wellas others of fewer attainments—the experienced as well as the nov ; 
ice, must participate in their exercises, and lend all the assistance in- b | 
their power to make them interesting and profitable. And the weak p! 
must attend as well as the strong; or else how can they attain to th 
full stature of thoroughly qualified professional educators. oi 
We are also pleased with the publicity our Mercer county friends seek, a 
and their catholicism in crossing the State line. May the concentric by 
waves created by the Mercer pebble, encircle an area as extensive as oth 
that marked out by the Association, permeate all the ramifications of the 
society, stir up the depths of scholastic lore, and, established upon a 
scientific basis, reach the classic heights of the loftiest aspirations. Suc- 
cess, glorious and abiding success, say we, to the Mercer County Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
Tne Report above referred to is necessarily omitted. It will appear next month. 
oa Ji 
TEACHERS WANTING PLACES. now 
A: 
— CHE 
. . : and 
A gentleman of eminent Scientific and Classical attainments, a for- Assi 
eigner by birth, buta thorough English, as well as German and French Pait 
Scholar, desires a situation as Professor or teacher of the French and T 
German Languages. He can also teach some Italian and Spanish, and. lines 
if necessary, would teach some of the usual branches of an Academic its h 
course. the | 
A woman of mature years, for twenty years a teacher, mostly of com- fan 
mon or primary schools, and a very thorough teacher of all the elemen 
tary branches of an English education, desires a situation as teacher Cr 
either in the primary or preparatory department of a High School, or Poss 






in # District School in a good neighborhood. Enquire of the Editor 
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PennsyLvanta Common Scuoots.—We are under obligations to the 
present Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania, for the an- 
nual report of his predecessor, for 1859. We learn from it that the De- 
partment of Common Schools in that State has a Superintendent, a 
Deputy Superintendent, and two Clerks. In addition to theirs, the 
names of the County Superintendents are given. And beside the statis- 
tical summary and facts and suggestions briefly stated by the Superinten- 
dent, lengthy extracts are given from the several reports of the County 
Superintendents. The latter are valuable, embodying as they do many 
local facts of great interest to those in quest of such information. They 
show, too, how the several county officers have discharged their duties, 
and the results of their labors. We hope to see in the next annual re- 
port of the Superintendent of Common Schools in this State, a well di 
gested exhibit of the reports of our County Commissioners. Such «. 
publication, judiciously and faithfully prepared,would serve as a healthy 
stimulous to that class of officers. It could then easily be seen who has 
been asleep, and who alive to the interests entrusted to their care. 

The county reports are followed by tabular county statistics, and thea« 
by their aggregation ; and this by the Normal School Laws, Superinten- 
dent's Decisions, Judicial Decisions concerning School interests, ete. 

The Common School System of Pennsylvania has had for many years, 
and now has, a live head, and a body containing a large number of Jive 
members, and nothing is left undone there which can be accomplished 
by earnest, zealous labors on the part of the profession. As in many 
other States, it has been difficult to get partisan legislators to appreciate 
the educational wants of their constituents. 


. Sahool lotiges. 


Jerrerson Femace Cou.ecs, Jefferson City, Mo.—This Institution hat 
now a Faculty entitled to the confidence of the public—W. D. Fie.pine, 
A. M., President; Mrs. Fietpinc, Matron and Assistant, with Misses 
CHEESMAN and Burgess, in Collegiate Department; Prof. Hic1, German 
and French, and vocal and instrumental (Piano) music; Miss Lamsera, 
Assistant on Piano; Prof. Maier, Guitar; Miss Burcrss, Drawing and 
Painting; Miss Bonannon, Primary Department. 

The last session was President Fre.pine’s first in connection with this 
{nstitution, and was decidedly the most successful and satisfactory in 
its history. We regard the Jefferson Female College as now enjoying 
the prospect of success, educational and pecuniary. We take pleasure 
in referring to its annual announcement in another page. 





Curistian COLLEGE, Columbia, Boone County, Mo; J. K. Rocers, A. M., 
President, with four male Professors, two female teachers, besides teach- 
ers of ornamental branches and modern lauguages whose names are not 
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given; Mrs. Rogers and Mrs. Dawsoy, Matrons. This is exclusively a 
College for young ladies (a few small boys excepted.) Its success in de- 
veloping the higher and nobier qualities of woman, and in her intellec- 
tual culture, has acquired for it an elevated rank in Missouri. Accord- 
ing to the ninth annual announcement, the number of pupils in atten- 
dance the last session was 110,of whom 43 received lessons in instrumen- 
tal music—9 taught as «college choir in vocal music; 12 graduates. Ex- 
pense for board and tuition (session of ten months) $165; Instrumental 
music, $50 ; ornamental branches, $20; Languages, Ancient and Modern, 
$20; Vocal Music and Penmanship, $5. Tuition of day pupils, $24, and 
$36,for Preparatory and Collegiate departments. The session for 1860-61 
commences September 17th. 


University oF THE State or Missouri, Columbia, Boone ®county, Mo.—This 
Institution has been thoroughly reorganized, and it is believed has now 
a Faculty in whose profound learning and ardent devotion tothe duties 
of their profession, the public may repose entire confidence, 


Howarp Femate Coutecr, Fayette, Howard county, Mo.; Rev. W™. T. 
Lucky, A. M., President, with three male and seven female assistants, 
besides the Domestic department. 4 

The sixteenth annual catalogue informs us that 163 pupils were in at- 
tendance during the scholastic year of 1859-60. Expenses for tuition 
and board, including washing, fuel, etc., $150—tuition alone $20 to $40. 
Music, Languages and ornamental branches extra. This school has long 


stood high in the estimation of the public. It is under Methodist au- 
spices. The next annual session commences September 18th. 


Wit Jewett Cotiece, Liberty, Clay county, Mo.; Rev. Wm. THomr- 
son, LL. D., President, with five Professors in Collegiate, and a Principal 
and Tutor in Academic and Preparatory departments. This Institution 
is under Baptist auspices, and has been liberally endowed through the 
efforts of that denomination. The number of students in attendance 
the last session was 125. Tuition $9 to $12,in sub-Academic, and $16 
in other departments. 


Auprain Curistian Seminary, Mexico, Audrain county, Mo., THomas 
Sxeuton, President, assisted by Mrs. Sketron, three other ladies and one 
gentleman. From the catalogue of the second annual session we learn 
that the number of pupils in attendance was 95, including 14 little boys. 
Henceforth a Boarding department will be connected with the Semina- 
ry—boarding house about three hundred yards from Seminary building. 
Cost of board will not exceed $100 during the academic year. The third 
session commences the third Monday in September. Tuition for half 
session of five months, $8 to $17—Music, the languages and ornamental! 
branches, extra. 


Paris Femace Seminary, Paris, Monroe county, Mo. James C. CAMPBELL, 
Principal, with four Lady Assistants ; Mr. R. B. Fire and Lady, Superin- 
tendent and Matron of Boarding Department. 
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The number of pupils in attendance the last year was 95, of whom 2X 
received instruction on the Piano, and 8 onGuitar. These and the Latin, 
Greek, German and French Languages, and ornamental branches, are 
optional and extra. Tuition, $7,50 to $18 for a term of five months; 
Boarding, lights, washing, etc., included, $55, 


Moont Pueasant Cotiece, Huntsville, Randolph county, Mo.—Male 
and Female—R. W. Rotuwett, A. M., President, assisted by an able 
faculty, including a Professor of Modern Languages and Hebrew, R. ©: 
Areypt, A. M., alinguist of eminent attainments. 

The total number of pupils during the session of 1859-60, as we learn 
from the fourth annual catalogue, was 230—6 male and 10 female grad- 
uates. This institution was established, and is prosperously perpetuated, 
under the auspices of the Baptist Church. The first term of the annu- 
al session commences the first Monday in September. Tuition, $7,50t, 
$18 for five months—Music, Modern Languages and Hebrew, extra. 


Krrkwoop Femate Institute.—This Institution is located at Kirkwood, 
St. Louis county, Mo., 13 miles from Saint Louis, occupying the beauti- 
ful edifice hitherto known as the “ Kirkwood Hotel”—a building uni- 
versally admired by all passers-by upon the Pacific Railroad. Its locali- 
ty for healthfulness, beauty of natural and artificial scenery, accessibility , 
refined associations and general social advantages, cannot be excelled. 
Rev. W. F. Netsoy, A. M.,a successful teacher in Virginia and elsewhere, 
is Principal. Tuition $8 to $15 per session of twenty weeks (two sessions 
in the year) for Preparatory to full regular Collegiate course—lan- 
guages,music and ornamental branches, extra; board and washing, $89 ; 
fuel and lights, $7. ee 

First session opens September 3. ; “ 


GREENFIELD Masonic InstrtuTe.—A circular announcement of the sec- 
ond scholastic year of this school, of which F. B. Witt1aMs is Principal,. 
informs us of its permancy and its local advantages,Greenfield being, in- 
deed, as regards topography and surrounding scenery, and the neatness 
ofits improvements, a model town. Its terms of tuition for five months, 
range from $6 to $14, for primary department to collegiate course; $15: 
for commercial course. The aggregate number of pupils in attendance: 
during the last year was 205—an evidence of public favor. 


Tae Daventers’ Cotiecr, Harrodsburg, Ky., Joun Aue. WiL.iAms, A. 
M., LL. D., President, with a Faculty, including four male and nine fe- 
male teachers, exclusive of Domestic department. The session of 1859- - 
60, was its fourth, at which 220 pupils were in attendance—7 graduates » 
46 graduates in the four years. 

President WriitaMs was formerly one of Missouri's eminent educators 
of her daughters, and sustains his reputation since his return to his na- 
tive State, with increasing prosperity. Expenses per annum, for board 
and tuition, $180; Day pupils, $40; Instrumental Music, $50 to $60: 
Languages, $20. 
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WesrminsterR Couiece, Fulton, Callaway county, Mo.—A first class College, 
established and continued under Presbyterian auspicies. Rev. S. 8. 
Laws, A. M.,a scholar of excellent attainments, President, with five 
other Professors. 

The number of students during the session of 1859-60, was 156—12 
graduates. In the Catalogue before us each Professor reports his de- 
partment to the Board of Trustees, and all, President exc epted, join in 
an endorsement of their respective representations. 

Prof. Swa.tow, State Geologist, has engaged to deliver a course of lec- 
tures, during the coming year, on the relations of Physical Science to 
Agriculture. The College year embraces nine months, divided into two 
ressions. Tuition per session, $12 to $15; contingent expenses, $2. 


DanviLLe Femate Acapemy, Danville, Montgomery county, Mo., James H. 
Rosinson, A. M., Principal; Mrs. Rosinson, Vice Principal, and six lady 
Assistants, in literary, musical and ornamental branches, and modern 
Janguages. This Institution was chartered in 1857, the present Principal 
being the only Corporator. In the session of 1859-60 it had 152 pupils, 
53 of whom received instruction in Music; Drawing, 18; French, 6; 
German, 20; Embroidery, 18. 

The fourth session commences 3d Monday of September. Terms, per 
session of twenty weeks: Boarding, including fuel and lights, $50; tui- 
tion, $10 to $18 —Music, Modern Languages, and ornamental branches: 
extra. The number of pupils was much increased in the last year over 
the years preceding. 


BrattLesoro (Vt.) Acapemy.—A circular received states that this 
school, designed exclusively for the education of boys,and taught by 
Mr. A. E. Leavenworrts, (formerly a teacher in Bolivar, Mo., and now 
editor of the Vermont School Journal,) and his lady, furnishes board, in- 
cluding rooms, fuel, lights and washing, and the common branches of 
tuition, for $150,00 per session of ten months. German is taught at 
$15,00 extra. Day scholars $14 to $18 for ten months. 

The expenses of boarding scholars in Glenwood Ladies’ Seminary, in the 
same town,are $150,00 to $200,00 according to the quality of the room se- 
lected, and studies pursued. Music on Piano, $40, (use of instrument $8); 
Music on Guitar,with use of Guitar, $40; Penciling, $9; Crayon Drawing, 
$15; Oil Painting, $30; German or French, $15. 

We mention these facts to give an ideaof the cost of an Academic 
course in the Green Mountain State. 


FemaLe Mepical, CoLtece or Pennsyivanta.—We have received the 
announcement of the eleventh annual session of the above Institution 
from which we learn that said session is to commence on Oct. 17th, prox- 
imo, and continue five months. A Hospital for Women has been estab- 
lished in connection with, and under the auspices of said college. It is 
stated that the Curriculum of study in this Institution and the require- 
ments for graduation, are in all respects as high as those of the best 
medical schools in this country. 
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Public sentiment in favor of the education of women as physicians, is 
evidently acquiring greater force. The number of lady graduates is 
rapidly increasing. Itmay be orderly and all right; but it does seem to 
us, that if there were decent men enough to discharge the duties of the 
medical profession, the other sex ought to be excused from the many 
exposures to “wind and weather,” to which they are liable—not to men- 
tion the numberless indelicate circumstances incident to the practice of 
medicine. 


Kentucky University, Harrodsburg, Ky., Ropert Minuicay, A. M., Pres- 
ident, and five other Professors. The last was its second annual session, 
at which 118 students were in attendance in the Collegiate, and 76 in the 
Academicdepartment. Total, 194. 

The following is the pledge exacted of the Matriculate before his name 
is entered upon the University Register: 


“T premise, on condition of being admitted as a student of Kentucky Univer- 
sity, on my FAITH and HONOR, that I will obey all the laws, rules, and regu- 
lations of this Institution ; and particularly, that I will avoid the use of all in- 
toxicating beverages, profanity, gaming, and all indecent, disorderly behaviour, 
and disrespectful conduct to the Faculty or other Instructors, and all combina- 
tions to resist their authority ; as witness my hand.” 


The annual session begins on September 17th. Tuition and Janitors’ 
fee, $34, and one Matriculation fee of $5; Modern Languages, $10. 





LETTER FROM PROF. TRACY. 


Dear Docror—With the abatement of the summer heats, and the an- 
nual commencement of the schools, my field work becomes more con- 
stant, and invitations numerous and pressing come in from every section 
of theState. For the next three or four months I shall have but little» 
respite from the laborious but pleasant work in which I am engaged. | 
call it pleasant because it affords me an opportunity to witness, as well 
as to aid in producing,the increased interest in our school aftairs,which is 
manifest amongst all classes of citizens. In every county there aresome 
intelligent and enterprising teachers and school officers, who are determ- 
ined to have some improvement upon the past. They look around and 
see progress and advancement written upon every page of the world’s 
history, in allother departments of human effort, and they think it rea- 
sonable that effort should be made to secure similar improvement in the 
work of education. I think the good cause will be aided by the result 
of the election just held. Hitherto the County School Commissioners 
have been appointed by the County Courts, and in many cases the office 
has been a mere sinecure, the incumbent never troubling himself to do 
more than apportion the annual school moneys, and make his annual 
. report to the State Superintendent. This year the Commissioners have 
all been elected by the people, and it is reasonable to suppose that they 
have generally selected those who have some adaptedness for the work 
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and some interest inits progress. Several of the new Commissioners 
have already applied to me for aid in the work of organizing or conduct. 
ing a County Teachers’ Institute, and from these school officers, who have 
the ability to accomplish so much good, I hope and expect to receive a 
hearty co-operation wherever I go. 

In this connection allow me to make a few suggestions upon thesub- 
ject of County Teachers’ Institutes, and insert a brief programme of ex. 
ercises which, if introduced, will greatly increase the interest and practi- 
cal utility of the meetings. With regardjto the importance of this kind 
of voluntary associated effort on the part of teachers, there is no doubt 
in the mind of any one. The great things to be aimed at are, to secure 
the attendance of a majority of the teachers in a county, and a sufficient 
number of intelligent, earnest workers to keep up the interest of a meet- 
ing for several days. As tending to accomplish the first of these objects 
I have thought it worth while to encourage the attendance of both pa- 
rents and pupils, atleast a portion of the time. This last can be done 
by offering suitable awards and testimonials to such representative 
scholars as choose to present themselves, and submit to an impartial 
examination upon some of the fundamental branches of an English ed- 
ucation. Respecting the desirableness, policy and propriety of this plan 
I have no doubts left upon my mind. In the last six months I have 
distributed nearly three hundred prizes and testimonials, in the single 
department of spelling, and I have yet to hear of the slightest evil that 
has resulted. On the contrary, these spelling exercises have drawn to- 
gether crowds of anxious and interested pupils and parents, as well asa 
fair representation of teachers, and so far as I know, all have expressed 
themselves delighted with the result. The same thing would happen 
on a larger scale, by extending the list ofsubjects for examination, so as 
toembrace Reading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and 
perhaps other branches. The influence of such examinations, when con- 
ducted so as to avoid all possibility of collusion or partiality,is most ben- 
eficial in its character. The subject should be well understood ina 
county several months before the time of meeting, and thus its influence 
would be felt in every school house where the teacher took any interest 
in educational improvement. Where the plan is encouraged by ateach- 
er it brings into his school a new motive for exertion, a new incentive 
to study, which, whilst it lightens the task of government, will exhibit 
excellent results in the acquirement of knowledge and mental discipline. 
Such an examination, too, affords every hard working, honest teacher 
an opportunity to exhibit specimens of his work under circumstances 
where there is no possibility of deception. By such means the people 
would soon learn what school houses had plenty of light, and what ones 
were still enveloped in twilight dimness or midnight gloom. There 
need be no fear of the interest and co-operation of the pupils in such an 
enterprise, and if the teacher, on acconntof indolence or indisposition te 
work in a good cause, should cry pish ! atit, the parents will take 
sides with the children and push the teacher out of his place. Sucha 
state of things however would rarely occur. 
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As it regards the expense ofsuch an examination once, or even twice 
a year, it is too insignificant to be thought of. Twenty or thirty dollars 
in a county will purchase prizes and certificates of honorable distinction 
enough for a large number of pupils. By the kindness of friends I am 
enabled to promise liberal aid to all such associations as choose to adopt 
this plan at the late fall meetings of this year, or the spring meetings of 
next. The better plan is to have the examinations, each of which will 
consume an hour, all onthe last day (Saturday) of the meeting. This 
makes it convenient for scholars to attend from different parts of the 
county, and does not subject them tothe trouble of making more than 
one journey to the place of meeting. Without being more tedious, I will 
give a brief programme of suitable exercises at such a meeting of repre’ 
sentative scholars, and hope to hear that it has been wholly or partially 
adopted by many of the county associations. 

; PROGRAMME FOR EXAMINATION EXERCISES. 


Spreittisxc—Primary Ciass.—Words to be selected from the first fifty 
pages of Wensrer’s Speller and spelled orally. Prize to the one who 
misses the fewest words and certificates to all who merit them. 

SPELLING—ADVANCED CLass.—Fifty words to be selected from Wex- 
sTer's Speller and written by the pupils. 

Reapinc—Primary Cuass.—Each pupil to read a selection from Mc- 
Gurrey’s New Third Reader, or some other of the same grade. 

Reapinc—Apvancep Ciass—Each pupil to read a selection from Mc- 
Gurry’s New Sixth Reader, or some other of similar grade. 

A Primary and Advanced Class in Declamation might also be intro- 
duced with propriety. 

GrocrapHy—Primary Ciass.—Ten questions on the Geography of the 
United States, that may be answered by a thorough knowledge of Mor- 
teITH' Ss Manual, or other similar works. One of these questions will re- 
quire the pupils to draw from recollection, an outline map of some State 
or Territory. 

GroGraPHy—A DvANcED Ciass.—Ten questions on Universal Geography. 
that may be answered by thorough study of McNatty’s Geography, or 
some other similar work. One ofthe questions to require the pupils to 
draw from memory an outline map of some country, grand division, or 
continent. 

Menta ARITHMETIC.—Ten questions that may be solved by athorough 
acquaintance with Ray's Second Part, or some similar work. 

PracticaL ARITHMETIC—PrimaRY Crass.—Ten questions founded on 
Ray’s Third Part to Ratio. 

Practica, ArRiTHMETIC—ADVANCED Ciass.—Ten questions that may be 
answered by a thorough knowledge of Ray’s Third Part or some similar 
Arithmetic. 


The above Programme embraces nine distinct exercises, to which 
Grammar and some other studies can be added if it is thought advisable. 
Particular text books are named because they are generally used in the 
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schools, but thorough preparation will enable the pupil to succeed by 
the use of any similar book. 

It should be understood that the examinations, except in Reading, 
Declamaticn, and the Primary Class in Spelling, are to be conducted in 
writing, and in a manner that will give no possible advantage to one pu- 
pil over another. I will select the wordsto be spelled and the questions 
to be answered, and no teacher or pupil will be acquainted with either 
until they are given out to the class. In Geography, a question in each 
class requires the pupils to draw from memory an outline map of some 
State or country. These questions are inserted because the practice of 
drawing outline maps on the slate or blackboard, first from looking at 
the map and afterwardsfrom memory alone, is the surest method of 
daguerreotyping upon the mind an image of the shape and relative po- 
sition of countries. Fifteen minutes daily practice, for a few months, 
will enable a pupil t> draw, from recollection, a correct outline of every 
country on the globe. 

It should be understood that in each class, the pupil who comes near- 
est to perfection will receive a handsome prize, whilst all the 
others in thesame class who come up to the grade of 50 per cent., 100 
being the maximum, will receive a handsomely engraved certificate of 
honorable distinction, which certificates will express in each case the 
exact standing of the holder. Where the certificate shows a grade of 
but one or two per cent. below the highest, it should be esteemed as 
almost equal in value to the prize itself. By this it will be seen that the 

' examination is not designed to stir up a feeling of unwholesome rival- 
ry amongst scholars, but to bestow honorable testimonials upon all whe 
acquit themselves well. 

Where this plan is approved and adopted by teachers and school offi- 
cers, let the programme be read and explained in the schools, and a 
time fixed several months in advance for the meeting. If notified, I 
will endeavor to be present to assist in the work of the Institute, and 
to carry out my part of the contract respecting the examination, which 
last should be considered as merely incidental, and designed to give 
additional interest to the meeting. J. L. TRACY. 





For the Missouri Educator. 


READING IN SCHOOLS. 


Oral reading is a branch of one of the Fine Arts, but truth to say, it is 
generally but a coarse imitation of anything pleasant or agreeable to the 
ear. Why is it, in the name of all modern mysteries, that not one in 
ten, nay, not one in fifty, of our youth, who spend years at schools and 
college, ever become even tolerable readers? Is it for lack of talent or 
faculties to acquire this most desirable of accomplishments? Nay, verily: 
The God of nature has endowed them with sense to appreciate, and ov 
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gans to produce all the varieties and beauties of vocal utterance, but 
these have been so badlytrained and cultivated that, in many cases, 
the children mightalmost as well have been born destitute. 

It is hard to think of a worse trial to the nerves than to become a si- 
lent, patient auditor of one of these “reading lesson” as they are prac- 
ticed, or rather perpetrated, in some of our schools. The whole thing is 
a parcel of senseless gibberish and jargon, literally “sound and fury sig- 
nifying nothing.” Itis a certain formality that has to be gone through 
with, and must be made to occupy a certain fifteen minutes of the day. 
The pupil blunders, stumbles, halts and hobbles along, without the 
slightest regard to emphasis, inflection, pause or tone, proving that he 
has just about as clear a conception of the author's sense as he conveys 
to his tortured hearers. I listened, not long since, to aclass of young- 
ladies doing Iaco and Cassia, and I said to myself, “Poor Winty SHakr- 
sPEARE! if you are in listening distance you know what purgatory 
means.” Understand that these young ladies were not attempting or 
affecting the stage artiste, they were not readinga /a Kemsie. Not at all 
they were perfectly innocent of such a purpose. Plain Misses Smirn, 
Jones and Brown had come to this in the regular routine of their read. 
ing, and they were blundering, simpering and sniffling through the finest 
composition in the English language, in a way to make it appear truly 
execrable. Indeed I would rather have heard all three of them “make 
night hideous ” with the jargon of bad music, than to have witnessed the 
bungling butchery of these beautiful lines. But why was it that these 
young ladies could not give a pleasant, natural reading to this or any 
other composition? It was not their fault, but the fault, nay the sinand 
shame of a half dozen masters and mistresses, through whose hands they 
had passed. 

The difficulty lies just here. We commence our educational edifice 
with the poorest workman that we can find. We employ blundering 
apprentices to lay the foundation with soft brick and rotten brushwood, 
and as the building advances to completion we employ more showy 
workmen to bring it out with all the glories of gingerbread architecture, 
white-wash, paint and varnish, and this is called the finishing course. The 
child needs asensible, well qualified teacher at the very start more than 
atany other time. If he must have bad teachers, in mercy let them be 
kept back until he is thoroughly trained in the rudiments of an English 
education, and then they will do him much less harm. 

Another reason why we have so many weak foundations—so many 
bad readers and spellers—is found in the vice of the age, a universal 
disposition to be fast. We musthave fast children as well as fast horses. 
and so we get fast teachers to put them through. A few months spent 
by the child in mumbling through monosyllables must suffice to make 
him a reader and aspeller. Henceforth these rudimentary branches 
become quite incidental and collateral, and Young America makes a 
bold push into the whirlpool of ologies, onomies and graphies, and at the 
age of sixteen hecannot write a decent English sentence, or read one 
decently. The reading lesson from day to day becomes a mere idle 
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routine, without any interest or importance attached to it, and the pu- 
pils go through the exercise as impatiently as at an early age they do 
through the process of washing facesand combing heads in the morning. 
Whether a lesson is read correctly or not it is passed over, and a whole 
series of Readers is soon dispatched with little or no benefit to the class. 
The teacher may take them through a course of elocutionary rules, and 
have them all committed to memory, but they scarcely ever make any 
applicatian of them in reading. I sometimes feel grateful that these 
printed rules for reading were not invented in the days of my pupilage. 
The first teacher that undertook to put me through the rudiments was 
a sensible man, and when I came to the reading lessons, the first and 
only rule he ever gave was this: “READ JUST AS YOU TALK.” 1 
have since used it a thousand times, and with great success. The per- 
fection of reading should be, that when a person is reading a plain, sim- 
ple narrative, and his hearers are out of sight, they should not be able 
to determine whether he is reading or conversing. Listen to that group 
of childish pratilers whilst they discuss the merits of two games be- 
fore they decide which to play. What clear enunciation. How all the 
graces of inflection,emphasis,pause and tone drop into their conversation. 
Now put them to their Readers and see how the machine begins to work. 
What is the matter? They have not yet been taught that reading is 
nothing but talking in print, and so they doit mechanically instead of 
naturally. Do not think from this that I am an old fogy and despise all 
new inventions. Far from it. I admire the brief and sensibly written 
rules of elocution, and when they are carefully applied have an excel- 
lent effect. But when they are mechanically committed to memory 
and quickly forgotten, without any attempt at practical application, 
they become the sheerest nonsene that was ever embalmed in old rags 
and lamp-black. 

We do not lack for good tools to work within thisdepartment. The 
improvement in School Readers during the last thirty years has been 
immense. The first advance in the West was made by Prof. McGurrry 
in his Eclectic Series. These books have passed through a number of 
editions, revised, enlarged and improved from time to time, and 
have met with the largest sale of any Series of Readers ever published 
in America. The New Series, now recommended for use in the common 
schools of Missouri, are far in advance of any former edition. They are 
admirably graded from the lowest to the highest, and the variety, inter- 
est and adaptation of the contents leave nothing, in these respects, to 
be desired. 

But if we would make good readers with these or 6ther books, we 
must give more time and interest to the exercise. Ifa boy fails to work 
his sum correctly, we do not let him pass it over for something still 
more difficult, and in reading, no lesson should be passed until it can be 
read correctly. Scholars should not be hurried from the easier to the 
more difficult exercises until they can readily, and at first sight, pro- 
nounce correctly the words of the previous lessons. 

If the pupils are at fault as to the manner of reading a particular sen- 
tence or paragraph, the teacher should give a living example and let 
them imitate that. He should say like Hamter to the players, “ Speak 
the speech, I pray thee, as I pronounce it,” and let them try until they 
succe |. A child properly instructed in this way, will improve more in 
readi’ fifty pages, than in blundering over five hundred in the usual 
man: .. 
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Viterary Aotices. 


TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching ; Northend’s Teacher and Parent; Mansfield on Amer- 
ican Education ; De Tocqueville’s American Institutions; Davies’ Logic of Mathematics ; 
Mayhew on Universal Education ; Root on School Amusements ; History of the Progress of 
Education ; Dwight’s Higher Christian Education ; Bates’ Institute Lectures; Holbrook’s 
Normal Method of Teaching ; Callicott’s Cyclopedia of Geography ; Putnam’s Cyclopedia 
of Chronology ; Antisell’s Cyclopedia of ihe Useful Arts ; Ripley and Taylor’s Cyclopedia 
of the Fine Arts; Godwin’s Cyclopwdia of Biography ; Ungewitter’s Oyclopadia of Europe ; 
Davies’ and Peck’s Mathematical Dictionary; Willard’s Universal History ; Willard’s His- 
tory of the United States. 

The lawyer, the doctor, or the clergyman would consider his “ occypa- 
tion gone,” if he did not possess at least a few tools for the prosecution 
of his labors. Even the law, partial and unjust as it may sometimes ap- 
pear, recognises the necessity of such aid, and whilst it exempts from ex- 
ecution the tools of the mechanic, saves the library of the professional 
man. If other professions need books, the teacher most of all. Indeed 
the man who has ajust conception of the difficulties and responsibilities 
of the teacher's calling, will hardly enter upon its duties without a few 
well chosen books that may be as companions and helpers in the great 
work of developing the human mind. Noman is expected to become a 
walking cyclopedia, and even if he were, it is very doubtful whether he 
would have other and more important characteristics of a good instruc- 
tor. Circumstances may occur twenty times a day when the teacher 
may have occasion to refer to some Dictionary of Language, Biography, 
Geography, Arts or Statistics, and without the aid of which he mus; 
leave some honest question unanswered, and incur the suspicion of be- 
ing a pedant as well as a pedagogue. 

It is a hopeful sign of progress that the necessity of such aids to the 
teacher is fully recognized, if not fully provided for. Some of the best 
minds in the country have given themselves to the task of preparing 
suitable works upon the various topics connected with the science of 
Didactics. Different publishers have issued a variety of works in this 
departmentof literature, and those who need books suitable for the desk 
and library of the teacher, will have no difficulty in supplying their wants 
at a moderate price. We have placed the above list of books at the 
head of this article because they possess two desirable characteristics. 


So far as we have been able to examine, the works are excellent, and 
entirely practical, and at the same time they are furnished ata low price. 
About twenty dollars will place the whole series in the teacher's library 
and furnish him with invaluable aid in the prosecution of his work. 

The Cyclopedias are designed strictly for reference, and should be on 
the table or in the book case of every school room; but the other works, 
if economy requires it, could form part of a small circulating library in a 
county, accessible to all the teachers belonging to the association. We 
cannot conceive of a better or cheaper plan than this to bring the wis- 
dom and experience of the ablest educators of the world within the 
reach of every instructor ofyouth. 
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TRACY'S SCHOOL RECORDS AND SCHOOL REGISTER. 


—F 


We take pleasure in copying the following commendatory notices 
of Prof. Tracy's Records and School Register. We learn that these 
works have been cordially endorsed and formally introduced by the St. 
Louis, and other county Associations, and Commissioners who have had 
an opportunity to examine them. We are requested to add that the 
different School Facilities prepared by Prof. Tracy are for sale by L. 
BusHve.uu and L. & A. Carr, St. Louis, and at the Missouri School Agen- 
cy in this City. The Record is sent by mail post paid for 50 cents, and 
the Register for $1,50. 

FROM IRA DIVOLL, ESQ., SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ST. LOUIS. } 
Sr. Louis, Sept. 8th, 1860. 

J. L. Tracy, Esq.—Dear Sir—I have carefully examined specimen copies of 
your “‘ School Register’ and “ School Record,” and I do not hesitate to pronounce 
them the most convenient, simpleand satisfactory methods of keeping School 
accounts that I have ever met with. So far as I have examined other Registers 
designed for use in schools,I have found them altogether too complicated—which 
circumstance alone has prevented teachers from adopting them. But your 
forms are easily understood by teachers, pupils and parents. They comprise 
only such items as are essential to the good management of the schools, and can 
be Kept without any inconvenience to the teacher. 

The Register should be in the keeping of every Board of Trustees, where it will 
serve the double purpose of a repository for the educational history of the school, 
and the statistics and record of transactions belonging to the District. Both of 
these works should belong to every teacher ofa public or private school who has 


any permanent interest in his business. Yours truly, 
IRA DIVOLL. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, } 


JEFFERSON City, Sept. 10th, 1860. 

I cordially endorse the above just commendation of the School Facilities pre- 
pared by Prof. Tracy,and earnestly recommend them to the school officers and 
teachers of Missouri. I cannot doubt that their introduction willdo much to in- 
sure order, method, efliciency and uniformity in the teaching and management 
of our schools. W. B. STARKE. 


First Lessons 1x Latin, a series of Exercises, analyticaland synthetical, in 
Latin Syntax. By N.C. Brooxs, LL. D., President of Baltimore Female 
College. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. This is a 12 mo. of 234 pa_ 
ges, well printed and strongly bound, as are all the school books publish- 
ed by that house. It contains all the leading principles of the Latin 
Grammar,which are illustrated by a regular series of instructive exercises, 
calculated to impress them indelibly upon the memory of the learner. 
It contains a vocabiffary of the Latin words used in it. This book has 
been betore the public for eight or nine years, and has won its way into 
general favor The ggvised edition before us is just from the press. 


Harper's New Montuity Macazixe.—We are pleased to find this most 
valuable of all the literary monthlies, among our exchanges. We never 
take up a number but to feel a regret that other calls upon our time 
forbid our yielding unreservedly toits enchantments. Much of its matter 
is of the highest order of substantial literature, while those who relish a 
lighter diet may also fare sumptuously. The richest stores of earth’s vast 
domain, are made to pay tribute to this truly miniature world. 





